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MISS DAY. 
B. L. Rosrinson. 
(With portrait.) 


Mary Anna Day, for thirty-one years librarian of the Gray Her- 
barium, died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 27, 1924, in 
her seventy-second year. She never regarded herself as a botanist 
—indeed, she always approached the identification even of the com- 
monest plants with much diffidence—yet from her extraordinary 
familiarity with botanical literature, keen interest in the progress 
and history of botany, and long service in close and helpful relation 
to botanical research she became a notable figure in American science. 

It is customary to seek explanation of special talent in some marked 
personal taste, innate urge, early training, or at least in favorable 
environment during formative years. In most cases such contri- 
buting influences can doubtless be found. It was not so with Miss 
Day, and her long and successful career becomes the more remarkable 
from the fact that she lived more than half her life without the slight- 
est impulse toward any natural science or the least foreknowledge 
that botanical literature was to become the subject of her chief interest 
and for many years of her unremitted activity. 

She was born, of colonial ancestry, in the little hill town of Nelson 
in Cheshire County, New Hampshire, October 12, 1852. She was 
the daughter of Sewell and Hannah (Wilson) Day.! In personality 
she is said to have inherited many traits from her mother’s side and 


1 Jt is learned from her relatives that Miss Day was christened Mary Annah, but 
in maturity she usually indicated her middle name merely by an initial and on the 
rare occasions when it was written out spelled it without the final h. 
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one of those was, unfortunately, a reluctance to speak much about 
her own experiences. It thus happens that even those who worked 
in her company for many years knew little of her earlier life and 
activities. The Day family moved from Nelson during the Civil 
War and took up their residence at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and 
it was in the Lancaster Academy that Miss Day received her educa- 
tion in the later sixties. From 1871 to 1878 she taught in the Mas- 
sachusetts public schools, first at Sudbury, then in Clinton, where 
she later was for six years the first assistant in the Clinton Public 
Library. Here she also acquired some experience as an accountant. 

In the autumn of 1892, from a desire to improve her position, she 
wrote to Mr. W. C. Lane, the Librarian of Harvard College, asking 
whether she would be eligible for work in his staff. It happened that 
the librarian of the Gray Herbarium, Miss Josephine A. Clark, had 
just accepted a call to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and Miss Day’s application, together with several others, was re- 
ferred to the Curator of the Herbarium while he was considering 
candidates to fill the vacancy. Though brief and formal her note 
was striking from the unusual excellence of its writing, which was a 
“library hand” in the best sense, combining regularity and perfect 
clearness with individuality and strength. She was invited to a con- 
ference, came promptly, and produced a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion. It was evident—indeed she took conscientious pains to make 
it so—that she knew nothing of botany or of botanical literature 
beyond the titles of three or four current text-books; but she had 
had practical experience in library work and it soon became clear 
that she had a special genius for all matters relating to records, files, 
accounts, and the like. 

As to appearance she was of medium height and slight in build, 
suggesting “wiriness” rather than robust health. Her hair was 
already graying and without being asked she stated her age to be 
forty. She conveyed the impression of capability, evenness of temper, 
and of probable industry, with a goodly dash of the “ New England 
conscience.’ Offsetting her inexperience in botany she showed more 
than ordinary confidence that she could make good if allowed to try 
and perfect herself in this new field. Being by far the most promising 
of the available candidates Miss Day was given the position, for 
which the salary was lamentably small. She came to Cambridge, 
and began her work at the Herbarium, January 1, 1893. 
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The establishment was then housed in a small story-and-a-half 
brick structure between the Gray frame residence and a small labora- 
tory and auditorium, which in their turn adjoined the conservatories. 
Inadequate as was its building, the Herbarium was even less well 
endowed than housed, and at the time was meeting a rather appalling 
annual deficit. The library, already notable from the rarity of many 
of its works, was sadly cramped in shelving and had grown Topsy 
fashion, books being inserted on the principle of temporary conveni- 
_ ence rather than any logical system. The previous librarian, Miss 
Clark, well trained at the Albany Library School, had sought to bring 
it into order, but her tenure had been short, the cramped conditions 
had hampered progress, and she had never been given much freedom 
in making changes in the shelving. Conditions could not have been 
very encouraging for a new incumbent. However, Miss Day took 
up her work with good courage. 

The Curator was then engaged in completing, editing and preparing 
for press the posthumous manuscripts of Dr. Asa Gray and Dr. 
Sereno Watson in continuation of the Synoptical Flora of North Amer- 
ica and had one fascicle fairly advanced. Miss Day was given as her 
initial task the verification of some 5000 bibliographical references 
in this work! In later years she often referred to this with amusement 
but admitted that no more immediate or effective plunge into her 
new activities could have been devised. It had been her own wish 
to begin with the cataloguing and reshelving of the library, but as 
she afterwards testified she could have done no very satisfactory 
work in such ways until she had acquired practice in the actual 
use of a technical reference library, and just this exercise in the 
verification of many citations gave her the needful experience, teach- 
ing her the relative importance of different works, the meaning of 
countless abbreviations, the significance of synonymy, the geographic 
relation of floras, value of priority in nomenclature, and such matters 
fundamental to scientific taxonomy. 

She plowed through this task conscientiously and with great 
patience and good humor, quickly recognizing errors when called to 
her attention and not rarely suggesting improvements in the citations. 
She was almost immediately interested in the work and alert to per- 
fect its details. She studied punctuation and typography as a fine 
art and soon came to have a correct feeling for all such matters, 
which made her later very expert as a proof-reader. 
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At this period the financing of the Herbarium became a pressing 
matter. A Visiting Committee was appointed, and a vigorous 
campaign for endowment initiated. In these matters Miss Day, 
who was called upon to keep all the records and accounts, took a 
lively and exceedingly helpful interest. Indeed, from that time she 
carried very effectively the statistical side of the work at the Her- 
barium, not merely as to budget, but regarding the growth of the 
collections, data for the annual report, summation and balancing 
of exchanges, and the like, all of them matters requiring unflagging 
attention to secure proper accuracy. 

In 1895 the New England Botanical Club was formed and Miss 
Day, already acquainted with most of the charter members, was 
cordially interested in the organization. When the Club started its 
journal some four years later, she was one of the earliest contributors 
to the publication, preparing for it her list of the “Local Floras of 
New England” and “Herbariums of New England,” papers which 
have been subject to much reference and have been decidedly useful 
in the work of the Club. For many years she prepared the index for 
Ruopora,at first declining remuneration for this considerable service. 

For a few years Miss Day devoted a part of her brief summer outings 
to botanical field-work and brought back creditable collections 
from Manchester, Vermont, in 1898 (2900 specimens), Nantucket in 
1900 (700 specimens), Adams in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
in 1901 (600 specimens), with lesser gatherings of later date from 
East Andover and Deerfield. She also aided in collecting some of 
the plants for the Easiecatae Grayanae. 

For nearly ten years the major part of the activity at the Herba- 
rium was directed to the revision, indeed almost the rewriting, of 
Gray’s Manual. This involved no end of bibliographical work and on 
that side of the undertaking Miss Day’s aid was constant and invalu- 
able, as it was later in the verification and proof-reading. 

Then came the period from 1909-1915 during which through the 
liberality of the devoted Visiting Committee the Gray Herbarium 
was able to rebuild and greatly enlarge its plant. The reconstruction 
was carried forward a section at a time. The scientific work mean- 
while went on continuously and the collections, books, catalogues 
and files had to be shifted several times from one part of the building . 
to another, always kept accessible for reference, guarded against 
confusion, and protected from dust. It was a strenuous time for the 
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small staff and in this work also Miss Day showed much executive 
capacity. As one of her fellow-workers once remarked she was “never 
happier than when confronted by some clearing-up job.” 

Her satisfaction in the new quarters as they emerged from the 
turmoil of building operations was touching. Then for the first time 
could the books which had been crowded two and three deep upon 
the shelves be given logical arrangement. Long and carefully did 
Miss Day study the problems involved. The obsolete plan of “fixed 
shelf numbering”’ was abandoned and a new “expansive system” 
devised permitting the easiest possible interpolation of accessions. 
The labeling of the books was similarly studied to secure the best 
combination of simplicity, neatness, and clarity. The proper binding 
and treatment of pamphlets came in for careful attention. The whole 
catalogue had to be made over. The files of records, correspondence, 
labels, maps, exsiccatae-lists and autograph manuscripts, all were 
carefully subjected to reordering as they were placed in their new 
filing receptacles. 

It had been fortunately possible to give Miss Day for her personal 
use one of the private offices. There she installed the historic files 
of the older correspondence, the very numerous filed botanical 
portraits, the records of some 250 botanical exploring expeditions 
and what she called her “gossip corner.”’ This last was made up 
of documents individually of trifling value and temporary significance 
but in combination rather remarkable—announcements and programs 
of botanical meetings of many organizations, accounts of scientific 
celebrations, prospectuses of botanical summer schools, notices 
about field excursions, applications for scientific funds, menus of 
botanical banquets, and newspaper clippings regarding botanical 
events and discoveries. During her last weeks at the Herbarium, 
when impaired health had sadly depleted her strength, she turned 
to this heterogeneous accumulation and gave it remarkably neat, 
compact, and lucid arrangement so that at a moment’s notice it is 
now possible to turn, for instance, to the announcements of any one 
of many organizations at any particular date. It is of interest to 
note that even during the brief period since her death there have 
been several occasions on which it has become necessary to refer to 
this collection to secure much needed data in the course of scientific 
publication, thus justifying Miss Day’s confidence that it would prove 
useful. 
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Miss Day’s largest bibliographical work, a task which extended 
through twenty years, was the “Card Index of New Genera, Species 
and Varieties of American Plants.”’ This publication had been 
planned and carried through the first twenty issues (including about 
28,000 cards) by Miss Clark at Washington between 1894 and 1903, 
at first by herself but later with Miss Day’s collaboration. In 1903 
it was formally turned over by Miss Clark with its good will to the 
Gray Herbarium. 

To grasp the magnitude of this task it is necessary to understand 
that it involved the indexing page by page of more than 130 scientific 
serials through many years, as well as very numerous monographs, 
published in all parts of the world and in many languages, for American 
plants are often given their first scientific description or are still more 
frequently renamed quite incidentally and inconspicuously in works 
relating primarily to the flora of some remote portion of the Old 
World. Indeed, until recently, the major part of the botanical litera- 
ture relating to South America was published from European estab- 
lishments. The Index was brought out in quarterly issues ranging 
from 1000 to 2500 cards each. About eighteen of the duplicate sets 
were sold to the leading botanical establishments throughout the 
country and in Europe. In the verification and proof-reading Miss 
Day had the effective aid of Miss Edith M. Vincent, the assistant 
librarian, but by far the greater part of the actual indexing was done 
by herself. When she relinquished her task last November the 
Index contained nearly 170,000 cards, each carrying its bibliographical 
reference or its message regarding synonymy, each bearing data sought 
out and recorded individually. It should be borne in mind that this 
great work was merely incidental in Miss Day’s routine, a species of 
knitting work, carried on in the intervals between many other duties. 
Fortunately she had the gratification of seeing the Card Index be- 
come increasingly useful and to know that it was finally regarded as 
a well nigh indispensable feature in the equipment of any establish- 
ment seriously engaged on American botanical classification. 

During much of her life in Cambridge Miss Day was fortunate 
in having the companionship of a sister, Miss Helen E. Day, and 
the two kept house together. Miss Helen Day acquired a wider social 
acquaintance than Miss Mary and became much valued for her help- 
ful services in various charitable and philanthropic enterprises. The 
two sisters traveled in Europe in the summer of 1907 and their journey 
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included visits to Kew, the British Museum of Natural. History, 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris and the great botanical establishments 
in Geneva. In 1911 they made another trip to Europe in company 
with a third sister, the wife of the Rev. Burke F. Leavitt. There is 
no doubt that Miss Day much enjoyed these journeys and that they 
considerably broadened her interests but she rarely spoke of them. 

After the death of her sister Helen, Miss Day made her home with 
Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt who had come to Cambridge on his retirement 
after long service in the ministry. It thus was possible for Miss 
Day to have the comforts of a home and consolation of being among 
near relatives during the three months of her final illness. 

Miss Day’s position at the Herbarium brought her a wide acquaint- 
ance—students puzzled by the elements of botany, candidates for 
the doctorate struggling with their dissertations, distinguished explor- 
ers planning expeditions, government experts from Washington, 
authors finishing textbooks, artists drawing botanical plates, research 
workers in the midst of the most baffling problems. All of them turned 
to her for aid when it came to the literature of their subject. She 
was friendly with all, interested in their work, sympathetic with their 
difficulties. She seemed to remember everybody. 

She had a wide correspondence, that is to say she constantly received 
letters from former students and assistants of the Herbarium who 
had become established elsewhere, and she answered them as best 
she could. They always remembered her, remained her friends, and 
turned to her for assistance. They asked all imaginable questions 
and made the most varied requests—for transcriptions of technical 
matter, for citations, titles, dates of editions, advice regarding book- 
purchases, counsel in domestic difficulties, and one of them, settled in 
a far western state, asked her to send him a wife. 

Miss Day became one of the oldest of Harvard’s great band of 
specialized workers. Up to her seventieth year she changed little, 
retaining remarkably her energy and vigor, and to the rapidly passing 
four-year generations of students seemed almost as much a fixture 
in the University as Appleton Chapel or Memorial Hall. She rarely 
lost a day by illness, habitually worked after the closing hour, and 
voluntarily assumed many small duties in addition to her regular 
work. She would have made equally good in many other occupations. 
It was by chance that she entered botany—a chance truly fortunate 
for the science since her contribution to its development was individual 
in character, notable in extent, and of an enduring nature. 
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AN EPILOBIUM UNDER ESTUARINE CONDITIONS. 
Norman C. Fassett. 


Tue distinguishing characteristic of the tribe Epilobiae of the Ona- 
graceae is the tuft of hair, or coma, on the seeds, but the writer finds 
in a collection made during the summer of 1923 by Mr. H. K. Svenson 
and himself a plant which exactly matches Epilobium glandulosum 
Lehm., var. adenocaulon (Haussk.) Fernald! in every character except 
that the seeds have no suggestion of acoma. This plant was collected 
on the tidal flats of the St. Lawrence River at St. Vallier, some twenty 
miles below the city of Quebec, and examination of the specimens 
in the Gray Herbarium shows that the same form was collected a 
year earlier by Professors M. L. Fernald and A. S. Pease at Berthier, 
ten miles below St. Vallier. 


According to Hildebrand,? who investigated E. hirsutum, the coma 
is formed while the flower is still in bud, long before fertilization has 
taken place. But in this form from the shores of the St. Lawrence 
there is no trace of a coma at any stage, either before or after the bud 
has opened, so we may not consider that the coma is lost, but that it 
does not develop at all, and that this is perhaps a reversion to an earlier 
type. 

Ordinary plants of wet habitats take on strange forms and often 
undergo reversions when they become well established upon estuaries, 
as, for example, Leersia oryzoides (L.) Sw., forma glabra A. A. Eaton,’ 
of the tidal flats of the Merrimac and Kennebec Rivers, which has 
not only lost its seabrosity, but has become cleistogamous, and Siuwm 
suave Walt., forma fasciculatum Fassett,4 of the Kennebec River 
estuary, which is prostrate, rooting at the nodes, with fascicles of 
simple leaves which are of the same form as those of the seedlings of 
the normal plant. It is possible that the plant under discussion has 
adapted itself to estuary conditions, where the seeds may be carried 
off by the rising water; that is, a normally wind-disseminated plant 
has become water-disseminated. 

EPILOBIUM GLANDULOSUM Lehm., var. ecomosum, var. nova, 
varietatem adenocaulon simulans, sed seminibus comam carentibus. 


1 Ruvwopora, xx. 35 (1918). 
2 Bot. Zeit. xxx. 235 (1872). 
3 Ruopora, v. J18 (1903). 
4Ruopora, xxiii. 111 (1921). 
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Like variety adenocaulon, but with the seeds destitute of coma. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC: shaly beach of the River St. Lawrence, 
Berthier, Montmagny Co., July 14, 1922, Fernald & Pease, no. 
25196; rocky tidal shore of the St. Lawrence, St. Vallier, Aug. 9, 
1923, Svenson & Fassett, no. 874 (TYPE in Gray Herb.). 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


ANOTHER DAVENPORT FERN HERBARIUM. 
C. A. WEATHERBY. 


PROBABLY most fern students in America know that the Davenport 
Fern Herbarium is the property of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and is kept in their building in Boston. It consists of speci- 
mens of the ferns known, at the time when it was formed, to occur in 
North America north of Mexico, carefully selected, where selection 
was possible, to show the characteristics and range of variation of 
each species, with a few extra-limital specimens for comparison. 
Its extent is still indicated with a fair degree of accuracy by the Cata- 
logue of 1879 and the supplement thereto of 1883, though after the 
latter date Davenport added occasional sheets of newly discovered 
species or of old ones whose representation he thought inadequate. 
It contains the types of the following species and varieties :—Aspidium 
simulatum, Cheilanthes fibrillosa, C. Parishit, C. Pringlei, C. villosa, 
C. viscida, Cystopteris fragilis, var. laciniata, Notholaena Grayi, N. 
Schaffneri, var. mexicana, and Pellaea Wrightiana, var. compacta. 
Critical notes by Davenport himself and letters from Asa Gray, J. 
G. Baker, and D. C. Eaton are now and then pasted into the folders 
which contain the specimens. Altogether, the collection is of more 
than ordinary interest. 

But Davenport’s herbarium-making was not confined within the 
limits set for this collection. Almost up to the time of his death in 
1907, he continued to acquire specimens from many parts of the world. 
The resultant collection remained in the possession of his family until 
December, 1922, when it was given to the Gray Herbarium by his 
daughter, Miss Mary Elizabeth Davenport. As there received, it 
numbered about 4500 sheets, of which perhaps 150 were flowering 
plants, mosses, and algae, the remainder ferns. Nearly all of them 
were unmounted, and they had apparently never been fully organized. 
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Any collection of such size, belonging to a botanist of Davenport’s 
reputation, will contain some rejicienda in the form, for example, of 
scraps sent in for identification by thoughtless correspondents. And 
any unmounted collection, no matter if, as in this case, it is preserved 
with pious care, is liable to mishaps such as the loss of labels. Daven- 
port’s has not escaped; there are in it a considerable number of 
specimens totally without data. But, after all deductions from such 
causes have been made, there remains a mass of material of very real 
value and sometimes of unexpected interest—as when there turned up 
a frond from one of the isotypes of Aspidiwm mohrioides Bory, de- 
scribed from the Falkland Islands in 1828, or when there were found 
some half dozen ample collections of European Botrychium matri- 
cariaefoluum, previously represented at Cambridge by two meager 
specimens. This residue—and it is large—forms a very welcome 
addition to the Gray Herbarium; some further account of what it 
contains may be of interest. 


First and foremost come the types of all the species and varieties 
described by Davenport except those listed above as at the Horti- 
cultural Society. Of all these latter there are isotypes, if some frag- 
ments of Cheilanthes fibrillosa! and a single pinna of C. Parishii may 
be so regarded. In several cases, the types are accompanied by larger 
or smaller amounts of duplicate material. It may be doubted if there 
is anywhere else so large and fine a set of Asplenitwm Pringlei as Daven- 
port possessed. 

Davenport did not collect extensively himself. His own specimens 
are mostly of ferns from localities readily accessible from his home 
in Medford, or taken from his garden. They are commonly chosen to 
illustrate variation, or they form large duplicate series of species or 
forms in which he was especially interested—the Botrychia, Thelyp- 
teris cristata X marginalis, T. simulata, and crested forms of the 
marsh fern and the pasture fern. With these, and with sets received 
from Pringle and Mrs. E. H. Terry in Vermont, William Stout in 


1In view of the fact that this species is still known only from the scanty type 


_ collection, it may be of interest to record that there is another isotype in the herbarium 


of Brown University. C. fibrillosa was detected by Davenport (according to a letter 
of his to D. C. Eaton, Feb. 4, 1885) among a set of specimens of Cheilanthes collected 
by Parish for William Stout. They arrived after Stout’s death and were sent by his 
sister, Miss Anna E. Stout, to Davenport for examination. He kept a comparatively 
small portion of the material of C. fibrillosa for himself, returning the rest to Miss 
Stout. Later she gave her brother’s herbarium to Brown. The specimen of C. 
fibrillosa there is probably the best in existence. 
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New York and other correspondents, the ferns of the northeastern 
United States are adequately, but, except in the special cases men- 
tioned, by no means copiously, represented. 


As to other regions, the scope of the herbarium may be indicated 
by the following list of the larger and better known collections from 
which it has material. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Robinson & Schrenk. 

EasTERN CanabAa: Fernald & Collins, Gaspé. 

SOUTHEASTERN UniTep States: Donnell Smith, various states; A. H. 
Curtiss and Mary C. Reynolds, Florida; W. C. Dukes, Alabama—an inter- 
esting series of the ternate Botrychia of that region. 

Tuxas: KE. Palmer; Reverchon. 

SOUTHWESTERN Unirep States: Pringle, Lemmon, EH. Palmer, and 
numerous correspondents in California—so many that the species of that 
region are often better represented than those of the Northeast. 

NORTHWESTERN America: Suksdorf’s earlier collections; Howell, Oregon 
and Alaska; L. M. Turner, Alaska. 

Mexico: An apparently almost complete set of the ferns of Pringle’s 
earlier collections (sent in for naming), including several numbers not before 
represented at the Gray Herbarium; sets of E. Palmer, Conzatti & Gonzalez, 
C. L. Smith and Millspaugh (Yucatan): a few specimens each from Rovirosa 
and Fink. 

West Inpres: Full sets of the ferns of Millspaugh’s Plantae Utowanae 
and Plantae Antillanae; J. R. Churchill, Jamaica; Hahn, Martinique, some 
of whose specimens are from localities on the slopes of Mont Pelée doubtless 
blown into dust or buried under lava in the great eruption. 

Souru America: Fendler, Venezuela—a good set; Leprieur, French Guiana. 

Europe: R. A. Ware; H. Christ—a set containing series of named varieties 
and forms of various species. 

Reaion or THE Paciric: Vieillard, different islands; William Wendte, 
Hawaiian Islands; Ferrie, Loo Choo (a few only); Verreaux, Australia; Eric 
Craig, New Zealand. 


Interest of another sort is added to the collection by Davenport’s 
habit of keeping with his specimens letters relating more or less to 
them. There are perhaps a hundred of these letters from persons of 
all degrees of obscurity and prominence. Among them are—to men- 
tion a few—J. G. Baker, H. Christ, Raynal Dodge, A. A. and D. C. 
Eaton, Engelmann, Thomas Howell, Leggett, Pringle, Redfield, and 
John Robinson. A large proportion of the letters are of interest chiefly 
as autographs; some, however, cast side-lights on the biography, the 
character, or the opinions of their writers, or record incidents not 
unworthy of note. 

1 Craig used to prepare dried bouquets of ferns and mosses which he sold to those 
who fancied such things and, so far as he is known to botanists, may be infamous 
accordingly. But he also issued sets of real botanical specimens, for the most part 
accurately named, some of which came into the hands of American amateurs but 


seem only now to be making their way into public herbaria. Their defect is lack of 
detailed data; ‘‘New Zealand”’ is the only information vouchsafed. 
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Pringle writes from Vermont, Dec. 15, 1901: “The thought of going 
out alone again was appalling at first; but I am making up my mind 
to face the dreariness and peril. Pity my lonely life.” It is good to 
learn that, the plunge once made, things were not always so bad. “I 
trust,” he writes from Monterey in 1906, “that you can be grateful, 
as I am, for every remaining day of life in this beautiful world 
I have waited . . . sixteen years . . . to return to this 
Monterey region; and now I am rewarded by finding here the most 
magnificent flora I ever met with. Never a garden so gay with flowers, 
no field with so multitudinous species.”’ It appears, if any evidence 
were needed, that botanists of a generation ago sometimes took 
nomenclatorial argument very seriously; and that they did not always 
admire one another. “ seems determined to keep his 
stupidity before the scientific world . . . I have advised the 
editor of his incapacity and conceit.’”’ It appears, too, that they had 
their foibles. One collector, sending in two insignificant fragments, 
one sterile, for determination, wrote:—“J alone am entitled to what- 
ever credit there may bein getting theseferns . . . If we discover 
a new Notholaena, I hope you will associate my name with it.” 
Davenport submitted this letter and the specimens to John Robinson, 
and that downright gentleman replied, in phrases which seem the 
more emphatic in his bold handwriting:—“ The man who sent these 
specimens to have named would send a finger nail to an anatomist 
to get the name of the man or woman who pared it off. The man who 
would send such immature and fragmentary specimens to have new 
names has impudence worthy of the man who, having had a pair of 
boots given to him, asked the donor to black them for him. Give 
him fits!” 

As to incident, here is a pleasantly characteristic letter from D. 
C. Eaton, accompanying a specimen of Cheilanthes lanosa from New 


Haven. 


Dec. 17, 1892 
My dear Mr. Davenport :— 

Have a fern new to New England! and gathered within three miles of my 
house. Mr. Van Ingen climbed a trap rock cliff till he could get neither up 
nor down, found this fern, and waited till men let down a rope from the top 
and hauled him up. I do not think I shall try it—though I did climb clear 
to the top 42 years ago. 

Yours very truly, 
Daniel C. Eaton. 


Perhaps the most interesting of all, as they certainly are the most 
surprising, are a series of Jetters from William Stout. Stout was an 
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amateur of New York who gathered a considerable herbarium of 
ferns and evidently came to know them well and to take a highly 
intelligent interest in the problems of their classification. In parti- 
cular he was attracted to the group of scaly Cheilanthes of the south- 
western United States, the taxonomic difficulties of which have 
recently been so happily cleared up by Dr. Maxon.! In the fall of 
1879 he visited New Haven where he spent several days in examining 
Eaton’s material? and devised a scheme of classification which, as 
the admirably clear statements in his letters show, agreed not only 
essentially, but in many details, with that worked out long afterward 
and quite independently by Maxon. He separated the same species 
(except C. villosa which he evidently had not seen) and by the same 
characters of rootstock and scales. 


Stout submitted his conclusions to Eaton, apparently with per- 
mission to use them as he liked in the “Ferns of North America,” 
then still in process of publication, and to Davenport. Eaton, as one 
of his letters shows, was at first sufficiently impressed not only to 
give a manuscript name to one of Stout’s species,* the Californian 
plant now to be known as C. Covillei Maxon, but actually to send a 
description of it to the Torrey Bulletin for publication. Before it 
could be printed, however, he changed his mind and withdrew it, 
remarking to Davenport, “Mr. Stout may publish the species, which 
is really his own, if he wishes.”” Davenport, after some vacillation, 
proved rather more receptive. In Feb., 1880, he even wrote a long 
letter to Eaton urging the recognition of the Californian plant as a 
species. But before this letter was copied, the receipt of new specimens 
which broke down a character he thought he had discovered caused 
him also to change his mind, and the letter was never sent. He was 
still disposed to recognize Stout’s segregates as varieties of C. Fendlert, 
a disposition of them which by no means satisfied Stout. Finally 
the matter was referred to J. G. Baker at Kew; he replied that all 


1 Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington xxxi. 139-152 (Nov. 29, 1918). 


2‘* Professor Eaton,” he writes to Davenport, ‘‘received me with the utmost kind- 
ness and courtesy, much better than I knew how to treat him, and I could not help 
feeling myself at a disadvantage in that regard. I feel very uncomfortable in being 
so much in the attitude of questioning his judgment and can but deprecate my too 
direct manner of expressing my opinion when my mind is clear. My comfort is that 
the facts have seemed to support me.’’ The passage speaks clearly of the quality of 
both men. 


3 See Maxon, op. cit. 148. 


X/ 
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the plants concerned were only forms of a single species, C. myriophylla. 
Eaton ultimately adopted the same view. 

But Stout proved worthy of his name. Having convinced himself 
that he was right, he refused to yield to any array of authority, how- 
ever distinguished. “I am a very wicked man” he wrote to Daven- 
port, “and do not care a fig for labels when the plants confute them, 
even though they come from Kew. You must know that I recd a 
serious shock when I found there was no botanical Pope &, in con- 
sequence, have become a monstrous botanical skeptic . . . I 
think I am right in listening to the plants first & with confidence, to 
authorities next & always more or less doubtingly.”’ He maintained 
his position vigorously through a long epistolary argument with Daven- 
port, which he closed at last, in June, 1880, with a bit of half-serious 
extravagance and a wholly serious resolve. “Throwing our scaly 
Cheilanthes into myriophylla seems to me very like throwing scientific 
botany to the four winds. Apply a similar scale of reduction to the 
3000 ferns and what would be left? A few groups, divisions and sub- 
divisions of genera. Specific lines would be practically abandoned. 
What is the use, then, of vexing ourselves about nice points of specific 
distinction? Let us call all the plants greens & make a salad of them. 
‘Better is a dinner of herbs’ than scientific botany gone daft 
Still I am ready to study these Cheilanthes all over again when I can 
get sufficient fresh material . . . I cannot differ as I do from all 
authorities without being much concerned lest it is I who have gone 
daft.” 

Between June, 1880, and March, 1883, before this re-examination 
could be undertaken, Stout died. In the latter year Davenport 
began an article expounding his own views; the half-finished manu- 
script is among his papers. With it have lain, unknown to everyone, 
the letters of Stout which set forth his treatment. That it was not 
he who was “‘daft”’ has remained for Dr. Magon to prove. 

There is nothing to indicate that Stout had had previous experience 
in taxonomic work. He saw only scanty material—two sheets of 
Cheilanthes Wootoni and so little of C. intertexta that he was not sure 
of its status, though he thought it distinct. It is extraordinary that 
under such circumstances he should have struck out on a line of his 
own, at variance with the prevailing taxonomic ideas of his day, 
and should have produced a revision of a difficult (though small) 
group so good that after forty years and the accumulation of much 
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more material, an expert specialist in ferns could do no better. An 
excellent pteridologist was wasted in William Stout.! 


Gray HERBARIUM 


is REPORTS ON THE FLORA OF THE BOSTON 
DISTRICT,—XLIV. 


COMPOSITAE. 
ASTER. 


A. acuminatus Michx. Low woods; frequent, but no reports south 
of Norwell, Rockland and Norwood. 

A. amethystinus Nutt. Moist ground, rare; Beverly, Cambridge, 
Arlington, Belmont, Brighton; Westford, according to Dame & 
Collins, Fl. Middlesex Co. 48, 1888. 

A. commutatus (T.&G.) Gray. Railway, Lowell Junction [Wil- 
mington| (J. R. Churchill, Sept. 27, 1884). Specimen in herb. J. R. 
Churchill. A western waif. 

A. cordifolius L. Low ground, common throughout. 

A. cordifolius L., var. polycephalus Porter. Open woods, common, 
Danvers (J. H. Sears, Sept. 20, 1884); Medford (Mrs. P. D. Richards, 
no date); Winchester (F. W. Grigg, Sept. 23, 1911); Cambridge (F. 
W. Grigg, Sept. 28, 1921). 

A. divaricatus L. Dry woods, very common throughout. 

A.dumosus L. Dry fields and pastures, very common throughout. 

A. dumosus L., var. coridifolius (Michx.) T. & G. Dry pasture, 
Hingham (C. H. Knowlton, Sept. 9, 1916); Dover (F. W. Hunnewell, 
Sept. 18, 1915); Ipswich (Wm. Oakes, no date); Tewksbury (no 
date). 

A. dumosus L., var. strictior T. & G. Damp border of South 
Reservoir, Medford (W.P. Rich, July 23, 1894); dry field, Chelmsford 
(C. H. Knowlton, Sept. 7, 1914); Stony Brook Reservation (N. T. 
Kidder, Aug. 16, 1919); dry pasture, Hingham (C. H. Knowlton, 
Sept. 9, 1916); dry fields, Sharon (/. A. Cushman, Aug. 23, 1909). 


1 The few facts here given are all that I have been able to find out about Mr. Stout’ 
If any reader chances to possess further information it will be welcomed by me. 

I am indebted to Dr. George F. Eaton and to Prof. J. F. Collins for the loan of 
letters and other assistance in collecting information on some of the matters here 
touched upon. 
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A. ericoides L. Dry sandy soil; common in southern towns, be- 
coming less common northward, with hardly any reports from Essex 
County. 

A. ericoides L., var. villosus T. & G. Dry soil, Bedford (C. W. 
Jenks & M. L. Fernald, Sept. 10, 1899); dry open ground, Stoneham 
(F. W. Grigg, Nov. 5, 1911); dry field, Hingham (C. H. Knowlton, 
Sept. 18, 1910); dry field, Halifax (C. H. Knowlton & W. P. Rich, 
Sept. 23, 1906). 

A. Herveyi Gray. Borders of dry oak woods, rare; Brookline, 
W. Roxbury, Hyde Park, Milton. First discovered in 1866 at New 
Bedford by E. W. Hervey. 

A. infirmus Michx. Dry open woods, rare; Lincoln, Lexington, 
Concord, Carlisle; Acton (C. W. Swan) according to Dame & Collins, 
Fl. Middlesex Co. 48, 1888. 

A. laevis L. Dry sandy soil; very common except in southeastern 
towns below Weymouth and Hingham. Broad-leaved form (var. 
amplifolius Porter) reported from Essex County and W. Roxbury. 

A. lateriflorus (L.) Britton. Open ground, wet or dry, very common 
and variable. 

A. lateriflorus (L.) Britton, var. hirsuticaulis (Lindh.) Porter. 
Mt. Hope Station, W. Roxbury (EZ. Faxon, Oct. 2, 1889). Specimen in 
herb. W. Deane. 

A. linariifolius L. Dry sandy and gravelly soil, very common 
throughout. White-flowered form rare. 

A. longifolius Lam. Moist soil, rare; Georgetown, Medford, 
Lexington, Brighton, W. Roxbury, Stony Brook Reservation, Blue 
Hill Reservation. 

A. macrophyllus L. Woods and low ground; common in general, 
but not reported from southeastern towns below Hingham. 

A. macrophyllus L., var. ianthinus (Burgess) Fernald. In 
similar places, occasional; Ipswich, Cambridge, Dorchester, Milton, 
Sherborn, Hopkinton. 

A. multiflorus Ait. Dry fields and roadsides, very common 
throughout. 

A. multiflorus Ait., var. exiguus Fernald. On rocks at edge of 
sea, Pride’s Crossing, Beverly (Miss Anna L. Jackson, Oct. 2, 1894); 
Dedham (C. E. Faxon, no date); dry soil, Hingham (C. H. Knowlton, 
Oct. 8, 1916). 
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A. nemoralis Ait. Wet sphagnum bogs, rare; Georgetown, Box- 
ford, Andover, Tewksbury, Lynn, Melrose, Milton (plants from 
Milton not quite typical); Dracut (C. W. Swan) according to Dame 
& Collins, Fl. Middlesex Co. 48, 1888. 

A. nemoralis Ait., var. Blakei Porter. Wet woods and swamps, 
rare; Hamilton (FP. W. Hunnewell, Oct. 1, 1916); Chelmsford (C. 
H. Knowlton, Sept. 20, 1902); Bedford (C. W. Jenks, Aug. 26, 1889 
et seq.). 

A. novae-angliae L. Moist fields and meadows, frequent and often 
abundant, but not reported south of Scituate, Hingham and Canton. 
White form reported from Woburn, according to M. P. Cook, RHopora 
i. 82, 1899. 

A. novae-angliae L., forma roseus (Desf.) Britton, Proc. Nat. 
Sci. Assn. Staten Isl., Nov. 8, 1890. Andover, Salem, Cambridge, 
Boston, Acton, Hingham, Scituate. 

A. novi-belgii L. Swamps and wet places, very common through- 
out. 

A. novi-belgii L., var. atlanticus Burgess. ‘Chelsea Beach,”’ 
Revere (C. FE. Faxon, no date). Specimen in herb. Gray. See Britton 
& Brown’s Illustrated Flora iii. 370-371, 1898, ed. 1. 

A. novi-belgii L., var. Brittonii Burgess. Salt marsh, “Chelsea 
Beach,”’ Revere, collector and date unknown; railway track, Long- 
wood [Brookline] (Sept. 30, 1877, collector unknown.) Specimens 
in herb. Gray. See Britton & Brown’s Illustrated Flora, iii. 370- 
371, 1898, ed. 1. 

A. novi-belgii L., var. laevigatus (Lam.) Gray. Wet places; 
Middlesex Fells, Cambridge, Chelsea, Sherborn, Sharon. A large- 
flowered variety, with thin leaves, and loose, nearly equal bracts in 
the involucre. Seldom collected, and not well known. 

A. novi-belgii L., var. litoreus Gray. Salt marshes and rocky 
seashores, common. 

A. novi-belgii L., forma roseus Rand & Redfield. See Rand & 
Redfield, Fl. Mt. Desert, Maine, 115, 1894. A single fair-sized clump 
growing a little above the level of the salt marsh, Salisbury (R. S. 
Mulliken, Sept. 29, 1920). Specimen in herb. Gray. 

A. paniculatus Lam. Swamps and moist places, irregularly 
distributed throughout. 

A. paniculatus Lam., var. acutidens Burgess. Stony Brook near 
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Boylston station, Jamaica Plain (EZ. Faron, Oct. 9, 1883; Sept. 15, 
1889). Specimens in herb. W. Deane. 

A. paniculatus Lam., var. simplex (Willd.) Burgess. Roadside 
near Punkatasset Hill, Concord (EZ. Faxon, Oct. 3, 1890). Specimen 
in herb. W. Deane. 

A. patens Ait. Dry fields and woods, common throughout. 

A. polyphyllus Willd. Dry soil, rare; “Essex Co.,” Medford, 
Hingham. 

A. puniceus L. Swamps and wet woods, common throughout. 

A. puniceus L., var. compactus Fernald. Low ground, occasional 
(12 stations). 

A. puniceus L., var. demissus Lindl. Marsh, W. Somerville (M. 
L. Fernald, Oct. 17, 1896). Specimen in herb. N. E. Botanical Club. 

A. puniceus L., var. firmus (Nees) T. & G. Jamaica Plain [W. 
Roxbury] (HZ. Faxon, October, 1883). 

A. radula Ait. Borders of woods and swamps; frequent north- 
ward, but no reports from southeastern towns. 

A. salicifolius Ait. Moist soil, rare; Lowell, Lexington, Revere, 
Hingham; Malden (H. LZ. Moody) according to Dame & Collins, 
Fl. Middlesex Co. 47, 1888. A doubtful species in our area. 

A. spectabilis Ait. Dry sandy soil; frequent from Brookline and 
Needham south and east; also at Boxford. 

A. subulatus Michx. Salt marshes, common along the coast. 

A. tardiflorus L. Woburn (Wm. Boott, 1849). Specimen in herb. 
Gray. 

A. tenuifolius L. Salt marshes; Ipswich, Medford, Dorchester, 
Weymouth, Hingham, Duxbury. 

A. Tradescanti L. Collected without data as to habitat at Danvers, 
Medford, Needham, and Jamaica Plain. A doubtful species in our 
area. 

A. umbellatus Mill. Swamps and thickets, common throughout. 

A. undulatus L. Dry fields and woods, very common throughout. 

A.vimineus Lam. Moist fields and meadows, very common 
throughout. 

A. vimineus Lam., var. foliolosus (Ait.) Gray. Andover, Malden, 
Lynn, Marshfield. 

A. vimineus Lam., var. saxatilis Fernald. Lowell (C. W. Swan, 
July 20, 1882); bank of Merrimac River opposite Lawrence (J. 
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Robinson, Aug. 5, 1879); shore of Winter Pond, Winchester (K. M. 
Wiegand, Sept. 28, 1908). 

A. undulatus L. < novi-belgii L. See M. L. Fernald, Ruopora 
iv. 186-187, 1902. Damp sandy thicket, Carlisle (Miss E. L. Shaw, 
October 1900 and 1901). 

Other hybrids have been reported for this genus in our area, but 
none of them has been published. As some of the species show a 
great natural variability, and the question of the origin of the reported 
forms is at best a very difficult one to settle, it has seemed best to 
omit the reported hybrids from this paper. 


BACCHARIS. 


B. wauimirotia L. Escaped from cultivation in Cambridge, in 
Brighton, in the Fenway district of Boston, and perhaps elsewhere. 


BAERIA. 


B. Gracitis Gray, var. TENERRIMA Gray. N. Chelmsford (W. P. 
Alcott, June 4, 1879). Specimen in herb. Peabody Acad. Sci. Adven- 
tive from California. 

B. utiatnosa Gray. N. Chelmsford (W. P. Alcott, June 10, 1879). 
Specimen in herb. Peabody Acad. Sci. Adventive from California. 


BELLIS. 


B. PERENNIS L. Escaped from cultivation at Oak Grove, Malden 
(F. S. Collins, May 31, 1886). Specimen in herb. N. E. Botanicai 
Club. 

BIDENS. 

B. aristosa (Michx.) Britton. Dump, Lowell (C. W. Swan, Sept. 
9, 1884); rubbish heap, Botanic Garden, Cambridge (M. L. Fernald, 
1890). . 

B. arisrosa (Michx.) Britton, var. FrrrcHey1 Fernald. See Ruo- 
poRA xv. 74-78, 1913. Made land, S. Boston (C. FE. Faxon, August, 
1878). Specimen in herb. Gray. 

B. aristosa (Michx.) Britton, var. mutica (Gray) Gattinger. 
See Ruopora |. c. Soldiers Field, Brighton (A.S. Pease, Oct. 6, 1903); 
Sharon (S. F. Poole, September, 1905). 

[B. Beckii Torr. is recorded under Megalodonta.| 

B. preinnata L. A rare weed at Lowell, Malden, Boston and 


Dedham. 
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B. cernua L. Swamps and wet places; not reported southeast of 
Blue Hills and Hingham, but frequent elsewhere. 

B. cernua L., var. elliptica Wiegand. See Torr. Bull. xxvi. 
417-418, 1899; Ruopora xxiv. 206-207, 1922. Occasional north of 
Boston, also at Sharon. 

B. cernua L., var. oligodonta Fernald & St. John. See Ruoponra 
xvil. 25, 1915. Fleshy form near salt water, Watertown (F. S. Collins, 
Aug. 24, 1886). Specimen in herb. N. E. Botanical Club. 

B. comosa (Gray) Wiegand. Rich moist soil, rare (eight stations). 

B. connata Muhl. Moist soil, common. 

B. connata Muhl., var. fultior Fernald & St. John. See Ruopora 
xvii. 24, 1915. Shore of Lake Massapoag, Sharon (EL. F. Williams, 
Sept. 10, 1899). Specimen in herb. Gray. 

B. connata Muhl., var. petiolata (Nutt.) Farwell. See Raopora 
x. 197-200, 1908. Occasional from Salisbury to Duxbury along the 
coast, inland to Concord and Needham. 

B. coronata (L.) Britton. (Includes B. trichosperma (Michx.) 
Britton and var. tenuiloba (Gray) Britton. Bot. Gaz. 58, 495, 1913). 
Swamps. Common and very abundant in Essex County, also along 
the Neponset and its tributary brooks in Norfolk County, and at 
Easton and Raynham in Bristol County; occasional in Middlesex 
County. 

C. H. Knowuron | Committee on 
WaLtTeR DEANE } Local Flora. 
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